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ALEXANDER HERZEN AND FRANCIS BACON 


By Aileen Kelly 


Alexander Herzen is one of those political thinkers who elude all 
attempts at neat classification. Liberal, radical, innovator, conserva¬ 
tive, skeptic, utopian, materialist, idealist—all these labels have been 
applied to him and all are inadequate or misleading. Without consid¬ 
erable distortion his thought cannot be made to fit any of the political 
categories of his time. On the one hand, he was the founder, in the 
1840s, of Russian populism, an agrarian socialism whose backward¬ 
looking utopia was turned into an historical anachronism by the in¬ 
dustrial development of Russia in the second half of the nineteenth 
century; on the other, his most important political writings are de¬ 
voted to a critique of utopian thought whose freshness and relevance 
has been undiminished by time. Directed against the sacred cows of 
all the political parties and factions of his time, they expose, in vivid 
and lucid polemic, the despotic consequences of the idolatry of social 
and political abstractions, and of the belief that final solutions exist 
for political problems. His writings on this subject reveal what Isaiah 
Berlin has described as a “sense of reality . . . unique in his own and 
perhaps in any age”—a remarkable appreciation of the contradic¬ 
tions of process, of the “inner feel” of social and political develop¬ 
ments, of the causes and the validity of contradictory aspirations and 
demands, including those most alien to his own.^ It is with the intel¬ 
lectual sources of this realism, which the political labelling of Her¬ 
zen’s ideas has served to obscure rather than to clarify, that this study 
is concerned. 

In his criticism of the human tendency to make idols of abstrac¬ 
tions Herzen cannot be said to have been original. The concept of 
alienation had begun to gain currency in political thought by the early 
1840s through the writings of the Left Hegelians, in particular Feuer¬ 
bach. But although they had a crucial influence on Herzen’s view of 
liberty, it has nevertheless a distinctive character of its own. Among 
the Left Hegelians only Max Stirner was as uncompromising as Her¬ 
zen in his attack on the abstract concepts and ideals to which men 
enslave themselves; but Herzen wrote on this theme in 1843 two 
years before the appearance (in the original German) of Stimer’s The 
Ego and Its Own, and there is no evidence that he subsequently read 

^ I. Berlin, Russian Thinkers (London, 1978), 207. 
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Stirner. Moreover, Stirner’s ideal was an extreme anarchism which 
rejected, in the name of the ego, all universal laws and the impera¬ 
tives of reason itself, while for Herzen an understanding of these 
imperatives was a prerequisite for the emancipation of the indi¬ 
vidual.^ The concreteness and precision of Herzen’s language con¬ 
trast with the abstraction of that used by the leaders of the Left 
Hegelian movement; and while the critique which Marx built on the 
concept of alienation far outclasses Herzen’s as a theoretical struc¬ 
ture, Herzen surpassed Marx in consistency: Herzen’s dialectical 
negation did not stop even before his own ideal. Though Herzen’s 
particular brand of realism was refined and developed under the in¬ 
fluence of the Left Hegelian dialectic, it was not inspired by it. Nearly 
a decade before he first seriously applied himself to Hegel’s 
philosophy he had already formulated in general terms that approach 
to the problem of the individual’s relations with the external world 
which was to be the basis of his view of liberty. I shall argue that the 
dominant influence in this formulation was not German Idealism but 
English empiricism in the form of the writings of Francis Bacon. 

It is surprising, in view of the very substantial number of refer¬ 
ences to Bacon in Herzen’s writings, that his influence on Herzen 
appears to have aroused no interest among the latter’s biographers.® 
This may be because most of Herzen’s references occur in essays 
primarily devoted to expounding Idealist doctrines. But even here he 
used Bacon’s ideas not merely to embellish Idealist theses: on the 
contrary, they frequently served him as a point of departure for a 
critical approach to Idealism. A seminal influence on him, they gen¬ 
erated an intellectual excitement which is reflected in his letters and 
diaries. Through an analysis of Herzen’s comments on Bacon I wish 
to question the accepted view which gives Left Hegelianism the full 
honors for what has been called Herzen’s “turn to reality”—his turn 


^ This point has been made by A. Walicki who is the only scholar, to my knowl¬ 
edge, to point to the close resemblance between Herzen’s defense of egoism and 
Stirner’s work Der Einzige and sein Eigentum (1845), translated as The Ego and His 
Own by S. Bynington (New York, 1907). See A. Walicki, The Slavophile Controversy 
(London, 1975), 387-88. Herzen’s article “Concerning a certain drama,’’ condemning 
the sacrifice of individuals to abstractions such as duty, mankind, or the Absolute, 
was written in 1843. 

® The best and most comprehensive study of Herzen’s early intellectual develop¬ 
ment makes no reference at all to any possible influence of Bacon, mentioning Bacon 
only in a summary of one of Herzen’s articles. See M. Malia, Alexander Herzen and 
the Birth of Russian Socialism 1812-1855 (Cambridge, Mass., 1961), 91, 315. In the 
only other important Western biography of Herzen, R. Labry briefly remarks that it 
would be interesting to look more closely at the study which Herzen made of Bacon 
and Descartes before he wrote his Letters on the Study of Nature, “Mais cet examen 
nous entrainerait hors des limites de notre travail’’; R. Labry, Alexandre Ivanovic 
Herzen 1812-1870 (Paris, 1928), 257. 
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from Idealist fantasies to an analysis of relations in the real world.'* In 
conclusion, I propose, by exploring the curious intellectual affinity 
between the founder of English empiricism and the founder of Rus¬ 
sian populism, to attempt a more pricise definition of the “realism” 
which was arguably Herzen’s most significant contribution to politi¬ 
cal thought. 

One of the greatest intellectual liberators of the Renaissance, 
Francis Bacon, hoped, by freeing thought from servility to the author¬ 
ities of the past, to bring about a revolution in knowledge which 
would lead men to dominion over nature. In his Novum Organum he 
attributes this servility to “idols” which cloud the understanding by 
falsely representing the external world to it. These false repre¬ 
sentations (which Bacon divides into four classes) arise from decep¬ 
tions of the senses; the tendency of the intellect to impose more order 
on phenomena than exists in reality; the role of the will, the emotions, 
education, environment, and everyday language in inculcating 
prejudices and superstitions; and acceptance of tradition as a sanc¬ 
tion for dogmas and systems unsupported by observation and exper¬ 
iment. According to Bacon, progress in knowledge could come about 
only if the mind were purged of these idols and a new foundation laid 
for a total reconstruction of the sciences. Through his inductive 
method, based on a close observation of the physical world, he hoped 
to unite two approaches to knowledge, each insufficient by itself, to 
establish a “true and lawful marriage between the empirical and the 
rational faculty, the unkind and ill-starred divorce and separation of 
which has thrown into confusion all the affairs of the human family.... ” ® 
Bacon’s more negative critics have pointed out that in the history 
of science his iconoclastic method must share historical honors with 
Descartes’ systematic doubt; but, as one of these has conceded, on 
one thing he stands alone—his treatment of the causes of human error 
and the remedies for it, a treatment which is “exhaustive, profound 
and illuminating.”® 

It was this aspect of his work which was to have a significant 
influence on the outlook of Alexander Herzen. 

Herzen became acquainted with Bacon’s ideas when, as a student 
in the Faculty of Natural Sciences at the University of Moscow, he 
began under the influence of Schelling’s Naturphilosophie to read 
widely in the natural sciences. Schelling’s philosophy was much in 


^ See M. Malia, op. cit., Chap. X; and A. Walicki, “Hegel, Feuerbach and the 
Russian ‘philosophical left,”’ Annali delV Istituto Giangiacomo Feltrinelli (Milan, 
1963), 105-36. 

^ J. Spedding et al., eds.. The Works of Francis Bacon (London, 1858), IV, 19. 
Volume and Page numbers refer to this edition. 

® C.D. Broad, The Philosophy of Francis Bacon (Cambridge, 1962), 63. 
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vogue in Russia when Herzen entered the university in 1829, at the 
age of seventeen; one of its chief proponents, Pavlov, was a professor in 
Herzen’s faculty. Herzen, whose adolescence, like that of 
most of his contemporaries among the Russian cultured elite, had 
been spent under the aegis of Schiller and romanticism, was strongly 
drawn to Schelling’s Idealism which gave the faculties so much em¬ 
phasized by the romantics—feeling, intuition, inspiration—primary 
importance as instruments in uncovering the secrets of the universe. 
Herzen espoused Schelling’s organic vision of the universe as in a 
state of evolutionary becoming, progressing from the lowest forms of 
inanimate matter through animate nature to man in whose conscious¬ 
ness the Absolute, the common ground of all being, found its highest 
expression. The natural sciences, as Schelling taught in the Natur- 
philosophie, were the key to an understanding of the mysteries of the 
cosmos, but the rationalist methods of the eighteenth-century 
materialists were inapplicable in this field—the cosmic organism was 
not governed by mechanical laws discoverable through analysis and 
dissection; its creative processes and its vital essence could be 
grasped only through vision, imagination, and intuition, the qualities 
of artistic genius. Herzen echoes this doctrine, in an essay of 1832, in 
a typical Idealist tirade against the “onesidedness” of materialism 
which leads to “precise knowledge of the parts and a total ignorance 
of the whole,” reducing nature to a “cold corpse”; “The slogan of 
analysis is dissection, parts, but the soul, life, is to be found in the 
whole organism. . . . ”^ 

In his attack on the “onesidedness” of materialism and his demand 
that philosophy should reveal reality in its wholeness to man, Herzen 
was expressing the urgent need of a whole generation. In the period of 
extreme reaction after the failure of the Decembrist revolt of 1825 
(which had sought to introduce into Russia a constitutional regime on 
a Western model), the small and isolated cultured elite became 
acutely conscious of the gulf which separated it from the backward 
and brutal regime, on the one hand, and the primitive masses, on the 
other. “Superfluous men” with no practical outlet for their energies, 
they turned all their attention to their inner world and found in Ger¬ 
man Idealism a means of sublimating their need for a sense of dignity 
and purpose; the cold facts of Russian reality could be seen as mere 
epiphenomena—true reality was to be found in the inner world of the 
individual, which was the reflection of Absolute Mind; by contempla¬ 
tion and self-perfection one could reach an understanding of the 
transcendent meaning of the historical process and of one’s own exist¬ 
ence as the realization of the purposes of the Absolute in the world. 

^ “On the place of man in nature,” Sobranie sochinenii v thdtsati tomakh (Mos¬ 
cow, 1954-66), I, 22. Volume and page numbers refer to this edition. 
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But although Herzen shared fully in the tendency of his epoch 
toward absorption with the inner self, finding in Idealism a refuge 
from the indignities of life under a despotic regime, he was from the 
first less indifferent to external reality than his contemporaries in the 
Moscow circles of the 1830s. He relates in his memoirs that, im¬ 
pressed by the example of the Decembrists, he and his cousin 
Nicholas Ogarev at the age of sixteen took an oath to combat the 
despotism of Nicholas the First; abstract and romantic though his 
ideal of freedom was (a conception of wholeness or inner harmony, 
derived from Schiller’s aesthetic ideal of the “beautiful soul”), it 
nevertheless led him to seek in philosophy an indication of how such 
harmony might be attained in man’s relations with the external world, 
and this he could not find in Schelling. As he wrote to Ogarev in 1833, 
German Idealism, for all its impressive formal coherence, was defec¬ 
tive in “application,” as illustrated by the fact that Schelling had 
found refuge in a mystical Catholicism and Hegel had defended des¬ 
potism; Fichte, though a lesser philosopher, had shown more under¬ 
standing of the “dignity of man.” It was necessary, therefore, to look 
beyond German Idealism towards a new “method,” an approach to 
reality which would avoid these contradictions (XXI, 21). 

Herzen had already found a source of inspiration on this problem 
in the writings of Francis Bacon. In his essay of 1832, after his attack 
on materialism he points out that Idealism is also one-sided in its 
rejection of empirical methods in the investigation of reality. German 
Idealism is concerned only with the noumenal, but nature is the world 
of phenomena; thus Fichte “failed to perceive nature beyond his 
ego.” Idealists were all too ready to force the facts to conform to a 
“brilliant hypothesis”: they “prefer to mutilate [nature] rather than 
their idea” (I, 24). “Synthetic” and “analytical” systems alike had 
hitherto failed to provide adequate explanations of the world because 
of their “incompleteness” of method; they were based on a false 
division between “idea and form, the inner and the outer, soul and 
body.” These principles, indissolubly bound in the real world, had 
been artificially separated by the intellect, as a result of which man, in 
seeking explanations of phenomena, had either “drowned in the ideal 
or been swallowed up in the real” (I, 20). In modem philosophy these 
two extremes were embodied in traditions rooted respectively in Des¬ 
cartes’ speculative method and Bacon’s empiricism. However, while 
contending that Bacon’s followers had reduced empiricism to vulgar 
materialism, Herzen accords to Bacon himself the unique distinction 
of having grasped that neither an analytical nor a synthesizing ap¬ 
proach to knowledge was complete in itself—they were “two mo¬ 
ments of one full cognition” (I, 22). To know both the empirical 
object and the idea which it represents, one must link “the rational 
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method with the empirical,” following the example of Bacon whose 
method was a significant step to the goal of all contemporary thought: 

Mankind has passed from one extreme to another, often flooding its path 
with blood, and finally, recognizing the incompleteness of all exclusive 
theories, it has out of weariness demanded the uniting of extremes. ... Of 
course, with this, intellectual activity will not cease, for is not the very 
process of uniting the two principles an endless task . . .? Nor will there be 
an end to the conflict of opposing elements,—this is intellectual life; but the 
striving to unite opposites has taken a strong hold on men’s minds (I, 24-25). 

For Herzen, the harmony of “full knowledge” was inseparable 
from the concept of social harmony, and in the following year he 
found in the utopian socialism of the Saint-Simonians a social doc¬ 
trine corresponding to his own schema of man’s progression towards 
truth; according to their triadic schema of history, man’s humanity, 
expressed only imperfectly in the pagan and Christian epochs of 
civilization, would be attained in its fulness in the future “organic” 
age. In a letter to Ogarev, Herzen suggests that this future regenera¬ 
tion will be attained through a synthesis between what he now calls 
the “mystical” and “sensual” approaches to knowledge, the first 
historically represented by Catholicism, the second by the empirical 
tradition in philosophy (XXI, 23-24). 

Such triadic schemas were much in fashion at the time (Herzen 
refers in his letter to an article by a French writer which has points in 
common with his own ideas).* Nevertheless, Herzen’s formulation in 
the passage quoted from his 1832 article was in advance of his time: it 
was half a decade later that the Left Hegelians began to formulate the 
dialectic as a means of transcending dualism: “Hegel opposes the 
finite to the infinite, the speculative to the empirical, whereas I . . . 
find the infinite in the finite and the speculative in the empirical,” 
Feuerbach wrote in 1842.* But in 1832 Herzen had not yet read Hegel; 
as his article shows, it was Bacon who was mainly responsible for 
inspiring him with what was to be the fundamental thesis of his later 
political thought: that the falsity and harmfulness of those doctrines 
and systems which had “flooded mankind’s path with blood” derived 
from their dualism—their artificial separation of the world and man 
himself into two principles, the real and the ideal. 

In 1834 Herzen was arrested together with others of his circle on a 
charge of propagating seditious ideas, and after a spell in prison he 
was exiled to the provinces. In the shock of isolation he found com- 


^ See C. Didier. “Les trois principes. Rome, Vienne, Paris,” Revue Ency- 
clopedique, 53 (1832), 37-66. 

comment on The Essence of Christianity\ L. Feuerbach, Kleine 
philosophische Schriften (Leipzig, 1950), 36. 
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fort in what he had so recently condemned—Idealism, strongly col¬ 
ored with mysticism. But towards the end of the thirties he returned 
to his criticism of the Idealist approach to reality. He defined the aim 
of his personal development as “manysidedness and depth,” and 
accused his former idol Schiller of a “one-sided” understanding of 
life; “it was because of this that he ceaselessly yearned for a future 
life, because of this that it seemed to him ‘und das Dort wird nimmer 
flier’, but it is ‘hier’” (XXII, 53, 55). His disillusionment increased 
with his return in 1839 to Moscow where the debates between 
Slavophiles and Westernizers were at their height; he found the 
philosophical jargon of his friends among the Westernizers (who pro¬ 
fessed a conservative Hegelianism) as irritatingly scholastic and as 
abstract as the religious Idealism of the Slavophiles. 

In 1841 he encountered the Left Hegelian movement through read¬ 
ing Feuerbach’s The Essence of Christianity whose thesis was that 
the abstract concepts and institutions to which men habitually subor¬ 
dinated themselves were idealized projections of their own qualities 
in alienated existence; man would be free only when he reappropri¬ 
ated his alienated nature, seeing himself as the subject, not the predi¬ 
cate, of ideal abstractions. Herzen enthusiastically adopted this an¬ 
thropocentrism; he heads an article written at that time with a para¬ 
phrase of a passage from Feuerbach’s book; “The heart sacrifices the 
genus to the individual, reason the individual to the genus. The man 
without a heart has no home of his own; family life is based on the 
heart; reason is the res publica of man.”^® Herzen’s choice of this 
passage—the only one in The Essence of Christianity which poses the 
problem of liberty as one of overcoming two types of 
onesidedness—reveals his continuing concern with the subject of his 
1832 essay. Under the influence of Feuerbach and the Left Hegelians 
he began to define more precisely what was to be the central theme of 
all his political writings; the problem of “onesidedness” in relations 
between the individual and society. 

In the body of his article Herzen develops Feuerbach’s antithesis; 
the “formalist” (the man dominated by reason) consistently subordi¬ 
nates the personal to the general and abstract, individuals to princi¬ 
ples; the sensuous man (dominated by instinct and personal attach¬ 
ments) is at the mercy of contingent forces. The heart must be di¬ 
rected to rational goals and freed of its primitive contingency by being 
united with the general aspirations of mankind. 

Herzen was led by his reading of Feuerbach to a closer acquain¬ 
tance with Hegel whose dialectic he interpreted, with the Left Hege¬ 
lians, as a revolutionary negation of past incarnations of the Absolute 


II, 49. The passage is from Chap. 3 of The Essence of Christianity. 
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contained in traditions, dogmas, and institutions which had outlived 
their time. This led him to concentrate his energies on an exposure of 
“formalism” which he saw epitomized in the political quietism of his 
Moscow friends (in particular, Belinsky and Bakunin, then extreme 
conservative Hegelians who justified the despotism of Nicholas the 
First as a necessary manifestation of the Absolute). In his famous 
Hegelian essays Dilettantism in Science Herzen attacked all Idealist 
philosophies of history whichjustified disharmony and injustice in the 
present by reference to the eternal designs of the Absolute: nations, 
like individuals, were not merely steps on a historical ladder, not the 
means to the attainment of some transcendent goal, but ends in 
themselves—their goal was their own self-fulfilment. Truth, or “liv¬ 
ing wholeness” 

. . . consists not of the universal which has sublated the particular, but of the 
universal and the particular, each striving towards the other and each repel¬ 
ling the other . . . however self-sufficient and exhaustive some determi¬ 
nations may seem, they melt in the fire of life and fuse, losing their one¬ 
sidedness, in a broad all-consuming stream (III, 75). 

This version of Hegel’s dialectic provides Herzen with a new 
revolutionary formulation of his monistic vision of reality as a unity of 
“idea and form, the inner and the outer.” The rehabilitation of the 
present moment, of the value of the “transient” goals of individuals, 
was also a call to revolutionary action, for, he argues, once man 
understands the world as a dynamic process of struggle between the 
real and the ideal, he cannot remain content with abstract thought 
alone. Following the Left Hegelian “philosophy of the act,” Herzen 
telescopes the Idealist tripartite schema of the historical development 
of consciousness—primitive immediacy, reason abstracted from na¬ 
ture, and the ultimate reconciliation of the two—into a process taking 
place within the personality, reason and feeling being reconciled in 
the revolutionary act. As he expressed it in the Aesopian language of 
Dilettantism in Science: 

In a rational, morally free and passionately energetic act man attains the 
actuality of his personality and immortalizes himself in the world of events. 
In such an act man is eternal in time, infinite in finiteness, the representative 
of his kind and of himself, a living and conscious organ of his epoch (III, 71). 

Left Hegelian philosophy offered a formula for solving the epis¬ 
temological and social problem which Herzen had first posed a dec¬ 
ade previously: the historical conflict between incomplete ap¬ 
proaches to truth—that which is “drowned in the ideal” and that 
which is “swallowed up in the real”—would be resolved not in some 
hoped-for millenarian future, as he had thought under the influence of 
the Saint-Simonians, but as the necessary externalization—in revolu- 
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tionary action—of a process of inner liberation that had already be¬ 
gun. On the nature of this action he is as vague as the German 
“philosophers of the act” (not that the censorship would have per¬ 
mitted precision on this point). He merely hints that the harmony 
between reason and immediacy attained through the negation of out¬ 
worn absolutes would in the not too distant future be actualized in 
social relationships which would be both immediate and rational, 
conscious and free. 

His concern to embody this perception more precisely in a method 
leads Herzen back to an enthusiastic rediscovery of Bacon. Follow¬ 
ing his first Left Hegelian articles, he begins work on a short history 
of philosophy based on Hegel’s. As part of his reading for this he 
returns to Bacon’s works which, as the notes in his diary reveal, seem 
to him in the light of the “philosophy of the deed” even more strik¬ 
ingly modern and relevant than before. He copies into his diary an 
aphorism which encapsulates the main theme of the Novum 
Organum: 

. . . all [idols] must be renounced and put away with a fixed and solemn 
determination, and the understanding thoroughly freed and cleansed; the 
entrance into the kingdom of man, founded on the sciences, being not much 
other than the entrance into the kingdom of heaven, whereinto none may 
enter except as a little child ...” 

Herzen comments: Bacon’s method is "'certainly not empiricism 
in the sense in which it has been understood by some French and 
English natural philosophers” (II, 304); Bacon sought to establish the 
unifying principles of phenomena, although not in abstraction from 
their concrete manifestations. Elsewhere he remarks that Bacon’s 
language and ideas are “more comprehensible to us and more con¬ 
temporary” than those of Schelling (II, 305). 

As Herzen continues his preparatory reading new enthusiasms 
temporarily eclipse Bacon. First, Spinoza is greeted as “the many- 
sided father of modern philosophy” (II, 306), and then Leibniz’s 
monadology is judged to be “incomparably higher” than the ideas of 
Descartes, Bacon, or Spinoza (II, 372). But, as his project proceeds, 
he returns in the middle of 1845 to a more detailed reading of Bacon 
and his enthusiasm revives. He comments that unlike “systematiz- 
ers” such as Descartes, whose ideas can be thoroughly grasped on 
one reading. Bacon demands attentive study: “one finds quite unex¬ 
pectedly, on almost every page, something strikingly new and acute” 
(II, 412). 

The first fruit of Herzen’s own study of Bacon was a short article, 
published in 1845, in which he calls for more attention to the benefits 
offered by a study of the natural sciences: by purging the mind of 

303-04. Bacon, IV, 69 (Herzen quotes from the Latin original). 
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prejudices and training it in “humility before the truth’’ (II, 140)— 
acceptance of the consequences of reasoning, whatever they may 
be—they enable even the young to contribute usefully to social ques¬ 
tions. Herzen points out that Bacon’s call to mankind to return to an 
observation of nature was answered only by a few scientists; the 
fruits of their study remained within academic walls and did not pro¬ 
vide “the unhinged [human] understanding with that orthopaedic 
help which one might have expected.’’ The education of cultured 
Europeans continued largely to bypass the natural sciences: 

... it has remained ... an education of the memory rather than of reason, an 
education of words rather than of concepts, an education of style, not of 
thought, an education through authorities and not through independent ac¬ 
tivity; rhetoric and formalism as before are forcing nature aside. Such a 
development nearly always leads to intellectual arrogance, to contempt for 
all that is natural, healthy, and a preference for all that is feverish, strained; 
as before, thoughts, judgments are injected like vaccine at a stage of spiritual 
immaturity; on attaining consciousness man finds the trace of the wound on 
his arm, finds himself with a sum of ready-made truths, and, setting out with 
them on his journey, goodnaturedly accepts [both the wound and the truths] 
as an event, something over and done with. Against this education, false and 
harmful in its onesidedness, there is no stronger remedy than the universal 
propagation of the natural sciences (II, 141). 

The above passage could serve as a summary of the “destructive’’ 
part of Bacon’s Magna Instauratio. 

Herzen’s belief in the significance of Bacon’s insights had a 
marked effect on his short history of philosophy. Letters on the Study 
of Nature, which appeared in 1845-46 in the journal Notes of the 
Fatherland. The work followed Hegel’s general schema according to 
which the development of philosophy reflected the development of 
man from instinctive unity with the natural world through the growth 
of consciousness, involving opposition of the self to nature, towards a 
future reconciliation of being and consciousness, subject and object. 
The Letters have been described as “an extremely able populariza¬ 
tion of Hegel’s History of Philosophy and hxs Encyclopaedia," but it 
is unlikely that Herzen would have been flattered by this assessment 
for, as he asserts in the work, although he followed Hegel’s interpre¬ 
tation of ancient philosophy, he differed from him in his view of the 
modern period (III, 146, n. 1), and he believed in particular that he had 
something original and important to say about Bacon whose signifi¬ 
cance he held Hegel to have undervalued. 

Hegel was indeed somewhat negative toward Bacon in his History 
of Philosophy. While giving him credit for being in the forefront of the 


'2 M. Malia, 0/7. cit., 312. 
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revolt against scholasticism and for drawing attention to basic defects 
in the content and methodology of the sciences of his time, Hegel 
asserts that the esteem in which Bacon was held for this was “greater 
than can be ascribed directly to his merit.” The “English” mode of 
reasoning by proceeding from facts and experience was common 
among cultivated men, and Bacon was no more than such a man, with 
clear perceptions but without “the power of reasoning through 
thoughts and notions that are universal.”^® 

In Hegel’s view. Universal Reason as embodied in social reality is 
particularly foreign to the English,and Bacon’s place in the world- 
historical scheme is accordingly not an impressive one; it is summed 
up as: 

. . . leader and representative of that which in England is called philosophy 
and beyond which the English have not yet advanced, for they appear to 
constitute that people in Europe which, limited to the understanding of 
actuality, is destined, like the class of shopkeepers and workmen in the 
State, to live always immersed in matter and to have actuality but not reason 
as object.*® 

To Herzen it was clear that Hegel had not understood Bacon’s 
importance as a “Columbus” who opened up a new world in science 
by showing enshrined dogmas and systems to be words without 
meaning which clouded the mind by presenting it with a distorted 
view of nature (III, 267). Hegel had given less than a dozen pages of 
his four-volume History of Philosophy to Bacon; Herzen attempts to 
redress the balance by devoting to him the greater part of two chap¬ 
ters in his own much shorter work, adding a lengthy appendix of his 
own translations of over sixty extracts from Bacon’s works, with the 
intention to encourage his readers to read Bacon for themselves by 
presenting them with examples of the “thoughts of striking truth 
and breadth” to be encountered on every page of Bacon’s works 
(III, 254). 

The importance which Herzen gave to his chapters on Bacon is 
revealed in a comment in a letter to a friend on the first of the two 
chapters, Descartes and Bacon: “It seems to me that it is more suc¬ 
cessful than all the others; and of one thing I am sure—that the view 
that is developed there has not been developed in such a way in any 
one of the contemporary histories of philosophy” (XXII, 240). The 
view in question was an elaboration of the idea set down in his essay 
of 1832: namely, that in its two traditions, the speculative and empiri¬ 
cist, founded by Descartes and Bacon respectively, modern 

G. W. H. Hegel, Lectures on the History of Philosophy, 3 vols. (London, 1896), 
III, 172-73. 

G. W. H. Hegel, Political Writings, trans. by T. M. Knox (Oxford, 1964), 325. 

Lectures on the History of Philosophy, III, 172. 
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philosophy represented a polarization between the principles of mind 
and matter, the outcome of the dualism of medieval thought and the 
dialectical premise of future “whole” knowledge when the two prin¬ 
ciples would be synthesized. But once again Herzen emphasizes, at 
the cost of detracting from the neatness of his schema, that while both 
Descartes’ method and the empiricist tradition (culminating in a crude 
materialism) were “onesided,” Bacon’s own philosophy was not: his 
protest against scholasticism was inspired by “that disobedient ele¬ 
ment of life which regards all onesidednesses with a smile, and goes 
its own way.” 

The second of the two chapters. Bacon and his School in England, 
is a lucid and highly sympathetic assessment of Bacon’s aims, his 
method, and his historical significance. Herzen defends Bacon 
against the charge of crude empiricism levelled at him by Hegel—and 
does so with a degree of enthusiasm and personal commitment and 
with a wealth of quotations which are not to be found in his treatment 
of any other philosopher. Much of this enthusiasm can be ascribed to 
the prominence in the Novum Organum of the theme which was 
especially close to Herzen—the opposition of two onesided types of 
intellectual personality—and in this chapter he paraphrases three 
aphorisms from the Novum Organum on this theme: 

There are some minds more able to observe, make experiments, study de¬ 
tails, gradations; others on the contrary strive to penetrate to the most 
hidden resemblances, to draw general concepts from them. The first, lost in 
details, see only atoms; the second, floating in generalities, lose sight of 
everything particular, replacing it by phantoms. . . . neither atoms nor 
abstract matter, devoid of all determination, are real: what are real are 
bodies, in the way in which they exist in nature. . . . One must not be carried 
away in either direction; in order that consciousness may be deepened and 
broadened, each of these attitudes must in its turn pass into the other (III, 
260-61; Bacon IV, 59-60, 66-68). 


III. 251. Elsewhere, however, Herzen accuses Bacon of “some onesidedness” 
while emphasizing that he was “far from vulgar empiricism” (ibid., 260). Remarking 
on the superstitious “rubbish” which infects all men’s minds from their earliest 
years, he notes that even Bacon “could not entirely shake off [belief in] astrology and 
magic” (ibid., 228, n. 1). Herzen’s only other criticism of Bacon in the Letters is in 
connection with the conservatism which he sees as the national characteristic of the 
English: “The Englishman considers it indelicate to step over certain limits, to touch 
on certain questions; he is a pedantically strict observer of proprieties. . . . Bacon, 
Locke, England’s moralists and political economists, the parliament which sent 
Charles the First to the scaffold, Stafford, who wished to overthrow the power of 
parliament, all try above all to present themselves as conservatives; they all proceed 
backwards and do not wish to recognise that they are moving on new, uncultivated 
ground” (ibid., 309-10). 
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There is a remarkable resemblance between this passage and Her¬ 
zen’s own assessment, in the same chapter, of the defects of Idealism 
and materialism and the form which reconciliation between them 
should take: 

Idealism . . . has recognized only the universal, the generic, essence, human 
reason abstracted from all that is human; materialism, just as one-sided, 
marched to the destruction of all that was not matter, negated the universal, 
saw thought as a compartment of the brain, experience as the only source of 
knowledge, and recognized truth only in particulars, in tangible and visible 
things; for it there existed rational men, but not reason or mankind (III, 264). 

The path to truth lies in overcoming this onesidedness through a 
conception of “the link, the transition from the outer into the inner, 
an understanding of their real unity” (III, 265-66). 

It is not surprising that Herzen is so much struck by the similarity 
between Bacon’s method and his own monistic and voluntarist view 
of reality that he comes close to seeing Bacon’s utilitarian attitude to 
science as a precursor of the “philosophy of the act”: “he sees 
philosophy which does not lead to action as worthless: for him 
knowledge and action are two aspects of one single energy” (III, 
262). In his earlier Hegelian articles Dilettantism in Science, Herzen 
gave a similar formulation of this idea: “science is a moment, on both 
sides of which is life: on one side, life striving towards it—natural and 
immediate, on the other, flowing from it, conscious and free” (III, 
69-70). 

In Herzen’s view, if Cartesianism is “the front entrance of the 
truth” as Leibniz called it, “we may be totally justified in calling 
Bacon’s empiricism its storeroom” (III, 254)—a curious remark in a 
work which elsewhere proclaims Hegel’s dialectic as the foundation 
of the “harmonious” knowledge of the future (III, 314-15). But, in 
Herzen’s view, Hegel had one cardinal defect not shared by 
Bacon—“onesidedness”: Hegel’s philosophy subsumed the tem¬ 
poral and concrete in Absolute Spirit (III, 119); and for all Herzen’s 
admiration for the liberating ideas of the Left Hegelians, he is closer 
to Bacon than to them in his insistence on the importance of direct 
observation of phenomena, his often lyrical defence of the transient 
and immediate aspects of reality; “thought must take on flesh, de¬ 
scend into the market-place of life, unfold with all the luxuriance and 
beauty of transient existence, without which there is no action quiver¬ 
ing with vitality, passionate, absorbing” (III, 75-76). 

In the Letters, Herzen defines his own “method”—his approach 
to historical and social questions—as “speculative empiricism.” As 
an illustration of the “profound realism” of this method he points to 
Goethe’s work The Metamorphosis of Plants (1790): in his analysis of 
natural phenomena, Goethe “throws himself immediately in medias 
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res. . . as an empiricist, an observer; but note how there grows and 
develops from his observation the concept of the given object, . . . 
how in the end its profound, all-embracing idea is unfolded.”*^ 

Speculative empiricism, thus defined, is none other than the 
Baconian approach which Herzen had recommended in 1832: one 
which, proceeding from direct observation of reality to its unifying 
“forms,” allowed one “to know the empirical object and the idea 
which it represents.” Herzen’s goal, as set down in the Letters, is 
much more Baconian than Hegelian; it is “to show to the extent to 
which this is possible, that the antagonism between philosophy and 
the natural sciences is becoming with each day more absurd and more 
impossible—that it is sustained by mutual incomprehension, that em¬ 
piricism is as true and actual as Idealism, that their unity is in 
speculation” (III, 211). 

But Herzen’s method also bears the trace of an influence anterior 
to Bacon’s: the year before he began the Letters his adolescent en¬ 
thusiasm for Schiller had been rekindled by his reading of Schiller’s 
Letters on the Aesthetic Education of Man. He describes it in his 
diary as “a great and prophetic work. . . far ahead of its time”; as in 
some pages of Goethe, one found there “the first chords, poetic and 
resonant, of the new science” (II, 298). In the Letters Schiller argues 
that men will achieve liberty only when their two warring drives, the 
rational and sensory, are harmonized through the action of a third, 
the aesthetic. Schiller’s ideal of the “beautiful soul” had been an 
early influence on Herzen, and for all the gulf between Schiller’s 
aesthetic utopianism and the direction in which Herzen was now 
moving, the view expressed in Schiller’s Letters, that the harmony of 
society depended on the inner harmony of the individual, evoked a 
strong response in him. For Herzen, Schiller and Goethe were giants 
who transcended the “onesidedness” of romanticism and classicism 
alike and epitomized that perception of reality which was the goal of 
his method and, as we have seen, of his personal development—a 
vision of extraordinary breadth, depth, and humanity which united 
“conflicting and opposing tendencies in an . . . amazing fulness” 
(III, 38); and he frequently uses aesthetic imagery and terminology 
to convey his own monistic perception of reality, in which form and 
content, the abstract and the material, exist in dynamic harmony. 

Thus, while the approach to reality elaborated by Herzen in his 
Hegelian writings of the early 1840s owes much of its dynamism to his 
interpretation of the “philosophy of the act,” its origins may be de¬ 
scribed with more justice as a Baconian empiricism grafted onto the 
aesthetic ideal of man which he had formed from his adolescent read¬ 
ing of Schiller. 

III, 114. See also his description of Goethe’s method in II, 148. 
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The passages which Herzen appends to his chapter on Bacon 
reveal the extent to which the Left Hegelian dialectic reactivated his 
interest in Bacon’s method. His choice shows a very extensive read¬ 
ing of Bacon’s works, but the themes which he selects are all to be 
found in the Novum Organiim: the practical aim of philosophy, the 
necessity of founding it on the data of the natural sciences and on an 
inductive method which did not separate “forms” (Bacon’s word for 
the fundamental laws governing matter and physical processes) from 
their material manifestations, and the necessity of clearing the way 
for this method by purging the mind of false “idols.” 

Herzen’s choice of aphorisms to reproduce in translation is signif¬ 
icant in the light of the subsequent development of his political 
philosophy. He gives most prominence to Bacon’s “Idols of the 
Tribe,” the innate characteristics which hinder man’s perception of 
reality: the longing for permanent incontrovertible truths, the desire 
to see more regularity in phenomena than exists in reality, and the 
urge to penetrate to final causes. However, he does not neglect any of 
Bacon’s three other categories of idols: he quotes him on the influ¬ 
ence of education in inculcating false beliefs and reverence for au¬ 
thorities, the role of language in the distortion of reality, and the 
stultifying effects of received systems and dogmas. 

It was indubitably the Left Hegelian conception of alienation that 
aroused Herzen’s interest in Bacon’s analysis of the idols obstructing 
the intellect’s progress to truth. But his reading of Bacon on this 
theme in turn crucially affected his approach to the phenomenon of 
self-estrangement when, two years after writing the Letters on the 
Study of Nature, he began his political activity. Unlike most of the 
Left Hegelians who treated the concept only in its most general terms, 
and unlike Marx who analyzed its economic causes, Herzen was to 
devote his attention to the psychological and intellectual predispositions 
which led men to enslave themselves to abstract concepts. He intro¬ 
duced the most famous of his political works. From the Other Shore, 
as the “protest of an independent individual against an obsolete, 
slavish and spurious set of ideas, against absurd idols, which belong 
to another age and which linger on meaninglessly among us, a nui¬ 
sance to some, a terror to others.” 

This could be said to be a fair summary of the main theme of all of 
his political writings. From the year 1847, when he emigrated from 
Russia and began in France and then in England to elaborate his ideal 
of “Russian socialism,” he devoted his energies to the destruction of 

A. Herzen, From the Other Shore and The Russian People and Socialism, 
transl. M. Budberg and R. Wollheim (London, 1956), 3. All subsequent quotations 
from From the Other Shore are taken from this translation, referred to as H. Page 
numbers of the Russian text are also given (VI, 7). 
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idols. He believed that man’s intellectual liberation was the premise 
of his political liberty, and both his diagnosis of the disease of idolatry 
and his prescriptions for its treatment bear a remarkable resemblance 
to Bacon’s. 

The 1848 revolution, whose results in France he witnessed, had a 
permanent effect on Herzen’s thought. Its failure and its bloody af¬ 
termath confirmed him in the view of historical development to which 
his own iconoclasm, combined with the influence of the Left Hege¬ 
lians, had been leading. Throughout history the “liberators” of man¬ 
kind had revealed themselves to be conservative in essence, freeing 
men from subservience to one set of authorities only to enslave them 
to another: for “L’Etat c’est moi” of Louis XIV successive French 
governments had substituted the “tyrannical salus populi and the 
inquisitorial and bloody 'pereat mundus et fiat justitia’” (V, 175), 
principles which were engraved in the consciousness of royalists and 
democrats alike. Society, the people, humanity, the Idea, were only a 
few of the idols to which men continued to sacrifice themselves and 
others. 

Herzen’s definition of this intellectual self-enslavement—“the 
transference of all that is most individual in a man onto an imper¬ 
sonal, generalized sphere independent of him” (H, 135; VI, 125)—is 
an orthodox Hegelian definition of alienation; but in his analysis of 
the source of idols in human language and psychology there is an 
unmistakable echo of Bacon, to whom he pays tribute, in a draft of his 
work From the Other Shore, as one of the only two great 
philosophers (the second being Bacon’s follower Hume) who had not 
sought to set themselves up as priests of a new religion.^® 

Thus, Herzen emphasizes the role of the concepts of everyday 
discourse in distorting reality: “Our language is the language of 
dualism, our imagination has no other images, no other metaphors” 
(H, 136; VI, 127). In the heritage of the philosophical and religious 


A variant of the manuscript contains the following passage, omitted from the 
final edition: “All philosophers, with the exception of Bacon and Hume, have been 
priests and not people; they all . . . contemplated history and nature in the firm con¬ 
viction that they possessed the key—that all they had to do was to express the wish, and 
mankind would follow the path which they indicated; they all acted like the pow¬ 
ers that be, performed secret rites instead of exposing them. ... It is time at last that 
we knew the extent of our power—knew that neither nature nor peoples, which are also 
nature at a more advanced stage, are at all resistant to reason. . . . Everything obeys 
man to the degree to which man knows it ... ” (VI, 449). The last sentence echoes 
the first aphorism of the Novum Organum (see below, n. 22). In the final version, 
although Herzen describes Bacon as the first “sober” thinker since Aristotle, he also 
criticises him; “What finessing, what rhetoric, what circumlocution, what sugaring of 
the pill the best minds like Bacon or Hegel resorted to in order to avoid plain 
speaking, for fear of stupid indignation or vulgar catcalls! ” (//, 112, 115; VI,97, 100). 
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traditions of the West, dualism “sides with one shadow against 
another, granting spirit the monopoly over matter, species the 
monopoly over the particular, sacrificing man to the state, the state to 
humanity” (H, 136; VI, 126). It created chaos in minds and con¬ 
sciences, distorting the simplest truths: everywhere there were 
“abstractions, abstract duty, compulsory virtues, official, rhetorical 
morality without any relation to practical life” (V, 176). Dualism 
corrupted man’s social behavior by dividing him into something ideal 
and something animal, opposing egoism to altruism and exhorting 
men to suppress their ego in the name of such meaningless abstrac¬ 
tions as brotherhood or humanity, whereas egoism is the ground of 
personality and as essential as altruism is to social existence. Without 
altruism man is a barbarian and without egoism a tame monkey. The 
“divorce between society and the individual, . . . the fictitious hostil¬ 
ity between them” is for Herzen “The last form of the religion of 
slavery” (H, 140; VI, 130). Its idol is progress, in the service of which 
whole generations are condemned to “the sad role of caryatids sup¬ 
porting a floor for others some day to dance on” (H, 36; VI, 34). 

Herzen’s analysis of the psychological sources of the worship of 
progress reads like a catalogue of Bacon’s Idols of the Tribe. They are 
man’s eternal urge to preserve all that delights him (VI, 32), his need 
to look beyond individual actions and events for some transcendent 
goal (VI, 33); and —for Bacon the fundamental source of error about 
the nature of the external world—the belief that “the sense of man is 
the measure of things” (IV, 54). Herzen points out that we have come 
to accept that nothing in nature coincides with the abstract norms 
constructed by pure reason, yet we continue to believe that the 
movement of history may be prescribed and judged by such norms. 
Men seek for goals in history, but if history had a “libretto,” it would 
become “unnecessary, boring, ludicrous” (H, 39; VI, 36); if mankind 
were marching to a predetermined goal, there would be no history, 
only logic. Herzen sees belief in the goals of history as yet another 
remnant of dualism: from their earliest years men learn that history 
and nature are two totally different processes. But life in all its forms 
has an “embryogenesis which does not coincide with the dialectic of 
pure reason” (H, 31; VI, 29), whose categories “are ill-fitted to catch 
the flow of life” (H, 35; VI, 33). It is influenced by “dark forces” (H, 
76; VI, 67), by physiology, heredity, and circumstance, by the uncon¬ 
scious and spontaneous; both natural and historical processes have 
their own rhythm of development and decay, their own complete¬ 
ness. In both cases, to seek to evaluate the present in terms of an 
ultimate end is futile; 

Life—is both the means and the end, the cause and the effect. It is the 
eternal restlessness of active, tense matter striving for equilibrium only to 
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lose it again, it is perpetual motion, the ultima ratio, beyond which one 
cannot go. . . . Life does not try to reach an aim, but realizes all that is 
possible, continues all that has been realized. ... If one looks for the final 
aim, then the purpose of everything living is—death (H, 107; VI, 93). 

Those who set up their chosen ideal as the goal of history are 
guilty of a “contempt for fact” (H, 108; VI, 94). According to Rous¬ 
seau, the aim of history is freedom, but the statement “man is born to 
be free, and is everywhere in chains” has the same logical status as 
the proposition “fish are born to fly—but everywhere they swim.”^® 
In the same way the liberals of 1848 presented their ideal of the people 
as an a priori fact: “It was easier for liberalism to invent the people 
rather than to study it. . . . [they] dressed it up in a Roman toga or a 
shepherd’s cloak” (H, 93-94; VI, 82), and set it up as the god of a 
new religion. But the people refused the proffered throne; they were 
as indifferent to the liberal catchwords of universal suffrage, constitu¬ 
tion, and republic as they had been to Rousseau’s social contract. The 
reaction of such “liberators” when “the people” refused to play the 
role assigned to them was one of moral indignation, leading all too 
easily to a justification of what Herzen once described as the tradi¬ 
tional concomitants of progress—“civilization through the knout, 
liberation through the guillotine” (XX, 585). 

The enemy was always “onesidedness” or the formalism charac¬ 
teristic of an intellect clouded by faith in idols, seeing reality only 
through the prism of ideal abstractions. Herzen diagnosed the same 
disease a few years later in Russia, in the new political orthodoxies 
emerging after the Emancipation Act of 1861, when liberal and radical 
groups engaged in bitter ideological conflicts with each other and 
among themselves in the name of abstract schemas of progress bor¬ 
rowed entirely from Western sources. Herzen saw this as a worship 
of forms—whether “the arithmetical pantheism of universal suf¬ 
frage” (XI, 70) or the “exotic socialism of literature” (XVIII, 
458)—which distracted attention from the much more important 
problem of content, viz., the nature of the underlying social relations: 

Is it not ridiculous for a man of the second half of the nineteenth century 
who has borne on his shoulders, trampled under his feet so many govern¬ 
ment forms, to fear some and idolize others? A form, as it is understood in 
the language of army orders, is a “uniform,” and it willy-nilly adapts to a 
living content . . . and if it does not, that means that what is inside is weak 
and empty. . . . And you may be sure that there are neither very good nor 
absolutely bad uniforms. To us a bourgeois chamber of popular deputies 
who do not represent the people is just as repulsive as a Governing Senate 
which governs nothing (XIX, 191). 


H, 108; VI, 94. This remark was originally made by Joseph de Maistre. 
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Towards the end of his life, Herzen pessimistically takes stock of 
the progress of political formalism in Europe during the preceding 
half-century supported by both liberal and radical theories of history. 
It is significant that he finds inspiration for some pages of savage 
satire in an image taken from the writer whose critique of onesided¬ 
ness had so much influenced him in his youth; he begins with a 
paraphrase of the following passage from the Novum Organum: 

Those who have handled sciences have been either men of experiment or 
men of dogmas. The men of experiment are like the ant: they only collect 
and use: the reasoners resemble spiders, who make cobwebs out of their 
own substance. But the bee takes a middle course; it gathers its material 
from the flowers of the garden and of the field, but transforms and digests it 
by a power of its own.^^ 

The first half of the nineteenth century, Herzen argues, was a poor 
time for bees; to gather honey one needed fields and groves, wings 
and a sociable disposition. The spinning of webs required only ''a 
quiet corner, untroubled leisure, a great deal of dust, and indifference 
to everything but the inner process” (XVI, 163). Such conditions 
existed between the battle of Waterloo and the revolutions of 1848. 
There were no great upheavals: 

Governments openly encouraged “true enlightenment” and quietly sup¬ 
pressed the false variety; there was no great freedom, but there was also no 
great slavery; even the despots were good-natured. . . . Industry flourished, 
trade flourished even more, the factories were operating, a mass of books 
was written, it was a golden age for all spiders—in academic lecture halls 
and in the studies of scholars endless webs were woven! 

History, criminal and civil law, international law and religion—all were 
raised to the sphere of pure knowledge and fell thence like the velvety lace of 
a spider’s web. The spiders swung freely on their threads, never touching the 
ground. But this was not a bad thing, because on the earth were crawling 
other insects, representing the great Idea of the State in “its moment of 
self-defence,” and shutting up the most daring spiders in Spandau and other 
fortresses. But the doctrinaires understood all this immensely well a vol 
d'araignee. The progress of mankind was then well known to be like the 
great passage of an unknown dignitary—from stage to stage; horses were 
being prepared at the post-stations (XVI, 163). 

But the French revolution of 1848 produced flies which the 
webs—the political and legal philosophies of Hegel, Niebuhr, and 
others—could not digest. However, the doctrinaires regrouped: au¬ 
thorities were produced to show that a period of democracy is neces¬ 
sarily followed by one of centralization; conservatives preached 

Bacon, IV, 92-93. Herzen’s recollection of the aphorism is imperfect: he asserts 
that Bacon “divided scholars into spiders and bees ...” (XVI, 162). 
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philosophies of progress inspired by Catholicism or the Middle Ages; 
radicals no less anachronistically demanded a return to the principles 
of 1793. Doctrinaires of all persuasions demonstrated the rationality 
or the democratic tendency of the historical process, while outside 
the auditoria wars were waged in Italy which defied all rationality, 
American democrats fought for the cause of slavery, and the English 
and French fought in China and the English in India in contradiction 
to the principles of rationality, democracy, and international law. 
These phenomena the “monks of science’’ could neither influence 
nor explain: 

. . . [they] know nothing outside the walls of their monasteries, they do not 
test their theories, their conclusions by events; while people perish from the 
eruption of a volcano, they take delight in beating time, listening to the music 
of the heavenly spheres and marvelling at its harmony (XVI, 162). 

The positive aspect of Herzen’s philosophy, based on a demand 
for a revolution in man’s thinking about history and society, draws 
heavily on analogies with the methodology of the natural sciences. He 
compares Idealist philosophers of progress to the early naturalists who 
were studying not life, as they believed, but “the corpse, the dead 
form, the fossil of life’’ (H, 94; VI, 82); and in one of his most impor¬ 
tant essays he presents the central thesis of his political philosophy in 
the form of a quotation, somewhat imperfectly remembered, from the 
Novum Organum: “Only to the extent to which man understands 
[nature] can he direct it.’’^^ The resemblance between Herzen’s his¬ 
torical method and Bacon’s approach to knowledge as set out in the 
Novum Organum is so close that Herzen’s method may justifiably be 
described as a Baconian empiricism applied to the area of political 
and social enquiry. To those steeped in the Romantic and Idealist 
traditions he recommends a healthy exposure to the natural sciences: 

The natural scientist is used to watching and waiting and not introducing 
anything of his own until the time comes to do so. He will not miss a single 
symptom, a single change; he seeks truth disinterestedly, without coloring it 
with either his love or his hate (H, 83; VI, 73). 

The scrupulous attitude to truth which Herzen demands of the 
student of history is epitomized for him in Bacon’s use of the term 
“magnum ignotum’’ for those phenomena for which science had no 


“ “Robert Owen,” XI, 247; see also H, 25(VI, 24); “nature and life go their ways 
indifferent, submitting to man only to the extent to which he has learnt to work by 
their very methods.” Herzen probably had in mind the first aphorism of the Novum 
Organum: “Man, being the servant and interpreter of Nature, can do and understand 
so much and so much only as he has observed in fact or in thought of the course of 
nature; beyond this he neither knows anything nor can do anything” (Bacon, IV, 47). 
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explanation: “an honest thinker; others, as soon as they come up 
against a stumbling-block, invent a new force, a soul’’ (XXVI,314). 
The “magnum ignotum’’ which faces the historian is the problem of 
free will. Herzen rejects the claims of Idealists and materialists to 
have resolved it: “Developing entirely according to the laws of the 
most fatal necessity, [the individual] constantly posits himself as free; 
this is an essential condition for his activity, it is a psychological fact, 
it is a social fact’’ (XX, 437). Neither religion nor science has resolved 
the antinomy of freedom and necessity; an “honest’’ approach to 
history must begin with a recognition of this fact. 

But, like Bacon’s, Herzen’s empiricism is decidedly not a skepti¬ 
cism which denies the possibility of arriving at objective truth. For 
Bacon, the road to truth “does not lie on a level; but ascends and 
descends, first ascending to axioms, then descending to works’’ (IV, 
96). Similarly, for Herzen “Real truth must be under the influence of 
events, reflect them, while remaining true to itself; otherwise it would 
not be living truth,hut eternal truth, which has gained repose from the 
worries of the world in the dead calm of holy stagnation’’ (X, 187). 

Herzen’s method continued to be the “speculative empiricism’’ 
which he had defined in the Letters on the Study of Nature, and in the 
years after 1848 he applied it consistently both as a method of histori¬ 
cal enquiry and as a criterion of action. He points out that to accept 
that events in history are formed like events in nature not according 
to the laws of logic but “a fur et a me sure, by an infinity of details 
which act on, encounter, resist or attract one another’’ (XI, 246), is 
no reason for pessimism or passivity; on the contrary, this means that 
history, like nature, can be persuaded to do man’s work in the proc¬ 
ess of doing its own: 

Having no program, no set theme, no inevitable denouement, the tattered 
improvization of history is ready to go along with each of us, each one may 
insert his own verse into it, and if it is harmonious, it will remain . . . until the 
poem is broken off, as long as the past ferments in its blood and memory. A 
multitude of possibilities, episodes, discoveries, slumbers in it at every step; 
one has merely to touch the rock with one’s staff, and water springs from 
it. . . . (XI, 246) 

But to assert human freedom in this way is also to recognize that 
human ideals can never be realized in their purity: 

The Gospels were not fulfilled . . . but what were fulfilled were the 
Middle Ages and the ages of reconstruction and the ages of revolution, and 
Christianity penetrated all these manifestations, participated in everything. . . . 
The fulfilment of socialism involves the same unexpected combination of 
abstract doctrine and existing fact. Life realizes only that aspect of an idea 
which falls on favorable soil, and the soil in this case doesn’t remain a mere 
passive medium, but gives its sap, contributes its own elements. The new 
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element born of the conflict between Utopias and conservatism enters life, 
not as the one or as the other side expected it—it enters transformed, differ¬ 
ent, composed of memories and hopes, of existing things and things to be, . . . 
of belief and science, of Romans who have lived too long, and Germans 
who have not lived at all, united by one church, alien to both. Ideals, 
theoretical constructions, never materialize in the shape in which they float 
in our minds (H, 89-90; VI, 78). 

Herzen frequently pointed out that the fact that such simple truths 
had to be presented as new discoveries was evidence of the hold 
exercised by dualism on the intellect. Perhaps for his contemporaries 
the most novel of these truths was the proposition that men could 
only be free so long as their ideals were not fully realized. Not all 
conflict in society was a regrettable phenomenon to be eradicated in 
the future: 

Self-will and law, the individual and society, and their endless battle, 
with innumerable complications and variations, are the whole epic, the 
whole drama of history. The individual, who may rationally liberate himself 
only in society, revolts against it. Society, which cannot exist without indi¬ 
viduals, subdues the rebellious individual. 

The individual posits himself as his own end. 

Society posits itself in the same way. 

These kinds of antinomies . . . constitute the poles of all that is alive: they 
are insoluble because in effect their resolution would be the indifference of 
death, the equilibrium of rest, whereas life is only movement. With the total 
victory of the individual or of society, history would end with predatory 
individuals or with a peacefully grazing herd. 

Rousseau, who said that man was born to htfree^ and Goethe, who said 
that man is unable to he free —both are right and both are wrong (XIX, 184). 

The despotism of individuals was no more repellent to Herzen 
than that of the “flock,” or the “conglomerated mediocrity” of J. S. 
Mill: mass democracies in which originality and individuality were 
stifled in the name of conformity to the norms of the crowd.Some 
kind of dynamic tension had therefore to be sustained between the 
rights of the individual and the goals of society. Herzen puts the 
problem in a very Russian perspective: 

Two extreme, onesided developments have led to two absurdities: to the 
Englishman, proud of his rights and independent, whose freedom is based on 
a polite cannibalism, and the poor Russian peasant, impersonally swallowed 
up in the commune, given over into serfdom without rights and by virtue of 
this serving as the victuals of the landowner. 

How are these two developments to be reconciled, how is the contradic¬ 
tion between them to be resolved? How is the independence of the Eng- 

See Herzen’s essay on this subject: ‘‘John Stuart Mill and his book ‘On Lib¬ 
erty’,” XI, 66-77. 
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lishman to be kept without the cannibalism, how is the individuality of the 
[Russian] peasant to be developed without the loss of the principle of the- 
commune? Precisely in this [dilemma] lies the whole agonizing problem of 
our century, precisely in this consists the whole problem of socialism 
(XII, 112). 

Herzen offered a solution in his ideal of “Russian socialism”: with 
the aid of Western ideas and technology, the primitive anarchism of 
the Russian peasant commune could be developed into the model for 
a new form of social organization in which individualism would be 
harmonized with socialism. But he insisted that to propose this or any 
other ideal as an ultimate solution was to misunderstand the nature of 
human societies: “The harmony between society and the individual is 
not established once and for all. It comes into being in each period, 
almost in each country, and changes with circumstances, like every¬ 
thing living” (H, 140, VI, 130). 

Socialism itself will engender new tensions and conflicts: 

. . . socialism will develop in all its phases until it reaches its own extremes 
and absurdities. Then once again a cry of denial will break from the titanic 
chest of the revolutionary minority and again a mortal struggle will begin, in 
which socialism will play the role of contemporary conservatism and will be 
overwhelmed in the subsequent revolution as yet unknown to us. The eter¬ 
nal play of life, ruthless as death, inevitable as birth, the corsi e ricorsi of 
history, the perpetuum mobile of the pendulum (H, 147; VI, 110). 

As this remarkable passage suggests, Herzen was the only one of 
the great iconoclasts of his century who resisted the temptation to 
elevate his own faith into a new dogma. Consistently, he kept in his 
later years to the goal he had set himself in 1832—the cultivation of an 
approach to reality which would allow him to be neither drowned in 
the ideal nor swallowed up in the real. The result was a view of liberty 
of remarkable originality and depth, based on a singular grasp of what 
Herzen described as “the relation between the great contradictory 
forces, which rend one another in strife, while continuing at the same 
time to form the basis of modern society” (XX, 59-60). 

It has been argued in this study that although Herzen’s approach 
to political and social reality owed very much to the Left Hegelians 
and to the aesthetic Idealism of Schiller, the influence of Francis 
Bacon in this respect was equally important. On the evidence it seems 
reasonable to conclude that Bacon’s method played a significant role 
in developing what Isaiah Berlin has defined as Herzen’s most dis¬ 
tinctive quality—an extraordinary sensibility to characteristics and 
processes in society “while they are still in embryo and invisible to 
the naked eye.”^‘‘ 

^ Isaiah Berlin, op. cit., 209. 
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But to point to the resemblance between their respective 
“methods” is not sufficient to explain Herzen’s enthusiasm for the 
seventeenth-century English philosopher, an enthusiasm which sur¬ 
vived and was even increased by his acquaintance with the revolu¬ 
tionary philosophy of the Left Hegelians. Two reasons may be ad¬ 
vanced for this: first, Herzen’s sense of a resemblance between 
Bacon’s historical role in seventeenth-century Europe and the role 
which he saw for himself and his generation in the Europe of the 
nineteenth century; and second, a close temperamental affinity be¬ 
tween the two thinkers. 

In his Letters on the Study of Nature, Herzen had greeted Bacon 
as a Columbus heralding a new age of thought; at the same period he 
was beginning to believe that the Russian intelligentsia was destined, 
through historical circumstances, to play an analogous role in the 
field of social thought. After the 1848 revolution he argued that West¬ 
ern Europe was faced, in the form of socialist revolutions, with the 
prospect of a transformation of social relations as fundamental as that 
which had occurred when ancient civilization was replaced by the 
new Christian world. But this change threatened to take the form of 
blind destruction from below because even the most progressive of 
the cultured elites in the West were too attached to the heritage and 
traditions of the past, too steeped in “dualist” modes of thought, to 
lead the advance to a new world. The Russian radical, on the other 
hand, alienated from the established order in his own country and 
acquainted only at second hand with the culture and traditions of the 
West, was “the most independent creature in Europe” (VII, 298), 
totally free from “all ready-made concepts, all those inherited hin¬ 
drances and obstructions which prevent the Western mind from advanc¬ 
ing with its historical ball and chain” (XX, 348). What Bacon had 
done in the field of scientific knowledge Herzen believed himself to 
be, through an accident of history, well equipped to do in the political 
and social field—to demonstrate the hollowness of the traditional 
beliefs and prejudices which for centuries had distorted men’s vision 
of themselves and their social relations. 

Quite apart from his misunderstanding of developments in West¬ 
ern Europe, Herzen can be accused of considerable naivete in his 
view of the Russian intellectual elite; his own writings (in particular 
his aesthetic disdain of the bourgeoisie) too often reflect the preju¬ 
dices of an aristocrat from a pre-industrial society, and through his 
conflicts with the younger generation of revolutionaries in Russia he 
soon become convinced that the tendency to build idols was as well 
developed there as anywhere else. Nevertheless, in nineteenth- 
century Europe it is only in the writings of Herzen and the populist 
tradition which he founded that one finds a fundamental critique, 
from the standpoint of individual liberty and self-fulfilment, of the 
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goals and values which were then shared by liberals and radicals 
alike: quantification, industrialization, mechanization, “mass” 
democracies, and above all, progress, as an absolute value to which 
individuals, and in some cases whole classes, might be sacrificed 
without compunction. Much of Herzen’s criticism of these values has 
since become commonplace, and the relevance to underdeveloped 
countries of the Russian populist critique of capitalism and liberal 
democracies has frequently been pointed out, but in his own time 
Herzen’s ideas were universally misunderstood, and in this regard 
another analogy presents itself between his predicament and that of 
Bacon. 

Bacon had pointed to the dual difficulty faced by those who 
sought not merely to replace old ideas with new ones but to change 
fundamental categories and modes of thought: 

. . . for that knowledge which is new and foreign from opinions received, is 
to be delivered in another form than that that is agreeable and familiar. . . . 
For those whose conceits are seated in popular opinions, need only but to 
prove or dispute; but those whose conceits are beyond popular opinions, 
have a double labor; the one to make themselves conceived, and the other to 
prove and demonstrate. . . . (Ill, 406). 

The second “labor” leads to something of a vicious circle; 

... no judgment can be rightly formed whether of my method or of the 
discoveries to which it leads. . . by means of. . . the reasoning which is now 
in use: since I cannot be called upon to abide by the sentence of a tribunal 
which is itself on trial. 

Even to deliver and explain what I bring forward is no easy matter; for 
things in themselves new will yet be apprehended with reference to what is 
old (IV, 52). 

The isolation and frustrations of Herzen’s political life were a 
striking illustration of the truth of this last assertion. He too was 
vividly aware of the difficulty of his task; “there are not one, but two 
kinds of reason” (XIV, 107), he wrote—that of the old world and that 
of the future world of freedom—but while many guessed at the truths 
of the new reason, “none dare speak [them] straight out, so little are 
our intellect and our tongue as yet liberated from various paper drag¬ 
ons and outworn sacred relics” (XVIII, 369). While fact after fact, 
“with needless prodigality” (XVI, 160), corroborated the few simple 
truths which he had devoted his life to preaching, such was the resis¬ 
tance of men’s minds that these truths remained foreign to them. 
They showed their incomprehension by assessing him in terms of the 
very phenomenon of “formalism” which was the object of his attack, 
identifying him with the dogmas of a particular party or sect. As he 
remarked towards the end of his life, he had been labelled a moderate, 
a socialist, a jacobin, an anarchist, a “governmentalist,” a Hebertist, 
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a Marquis Posa, a bloodthirsty terrorist, and a mild gradualist (XVIII, 
454); “What is most offensive of all is that people seem to understand 
you, agree with you, and yet your thoughts remain alien in their 
heads, without ever acquiring relevance to reality; they do not be¬ 
come part of that immediacy of consciousness and of everyday moral 
life which is the general. . . basis of our views and actions’’ (XVI, 
160). 

The incomprehension continued after his death, with an ironical 
twist which he would have appreciated. During his lifetime Russian 
liberals and radicals respectively had identified him with the opposing 
camp; after his death each side sought to claim him as a precursor, 
and he has been presented both as a great Russian liberal and as one 
of the patron saints of Bolshevism.^® 

If Herzen was drawn to Bacon by a sense of resemblance in their 
respective historical predicaments, he must have been equally at¬ 
tracted by personal affinity. Both were men whose cast of mind was 
not in harmony with the intellectual climate of their age. In ages 
dominated by the dead weight of scholasticism, or by the vast 
abstractions and fantasies of Idealism and Romanticism, Bacon and 
Herzen were distinguished by acute powers of observation, an ex¬ 
traordinarily developed sense of the immediate and individual, a love 
of color and variety, an ability to catch and convey in words the most 
transient moods and sensations—gifts which have led both of them to 
be frequently described as poets. Bacon vigorously opposed the 
tendency of his age to exclude things “which are mean and low’’ from 
the study of natural history: “the sun enters the sewer no less than 
the palace, yet takes no pollution’’ (IV, 106). Similarly, Herzen de¬ 
voted much of his energy to combatting what he described as the 
Idealist belief that nature is no more than “corrupted Idea’’ (II, 60); 
and his sense of the immediate is reflected in the vivid style and 
observation of all his writings, especially his memoirs, whose bril¬ 
liantly observed vignettes of individual personalities have placed 
them among the great works of Russian literature. 

Such qualities of observation lend themselves particularly well to 
the use of aphorisms as a method of encapsulating fundamental 
truths. Bacon justifies his use of aphorisms as follows: 

Delivery of knowledge by aphorisms has many excellent virtues whereto the 
methodical delivery does not attain. First, it tries the writer whether he be 
light and superficial in his knowledge, or solid. For aphorisms, not to be 
ridiculous, must be made out of the pith and heart of sciences. For illustra- 

The Russian liberal theorist Petr Struve saw in Herzen a precursor of his own 
brand of moderate liberalism. See P. Struve, “Gertsen,” Russkaya mysl, 4 (1912), 
131-39; see also V. I. Lenin, “Pamyati Gertsena,” Polnoe sobranie sochinenii, 5th 
ed. (Moscow. 1967-70), XXI, 255-66. 
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tion and excursion are cut off, variety of examples is cut off; so there is 
nothing left to make the aphorisms of but some good quality of observation. . . . 
Secondly, methodical delivery is fit to win consent or belief, but of little 
use to give directions for practice; for it carries a kind of demonstration in 
circle, one part illuminating another, and therefore more satisfies the under¬ 
standing; but as actions in common life are dispersed, dispersed directions 
do best for them. Lastly, aphorisms, representing only portions and as it 
were, fragments of knowledge, invite others to contribute and add something 
in their turn; whereas methodical delivery, carrying the show of a total, 
makes men careless, as if they were already at the end (IV, 450-51). 

Bacon’s three points are amply illustrated in Herzen’s writings, in 
particular From the Other Shore, which is Herzen’s Novum Organum 
in its brilliant concentration of aphorisms: founded on an acute ob¬ 
servation of historical processes, his aphorisms are deliberately pro¬ 
voking, often paradoxical, designed to shake the reader into reaction 
and, ultimately, action. Thus: “It is not enough not to consider lese- 
majeste a crime, one must look on salus populi as being one” (H, 51; 
VI, 46); “the truly free man creates his own morality” (H, 141; VI, 
131). “If only people wanted to save themselves, instead of saving the 
world, to liberate themselves, instead of liberating humanity, how 
much they would do for the salvation of the world and the liberation 
of humanity” (H, 128; VI, 119). Herzen’s whole philosophy is encap¬ 
sulated in an aphorism on the first page of the work where he warns 
the reader not to look for solutions in the book: “there are none; in 
general, modern man has no solutions” (H, 3; VI, 7). 

In both Herzen and Bacon the power of penetrating observation 
was in constant tension with a search for the truth, and this tension 
was the source both of their strength and their weakness. It has been 
described as follows in an illuminating study of Bacon’s thought: 

A double impulse, a need to discover and establish Truth on the one hand, 
and to prevent thought from settling and assuming a fixed form on the other, 
lies at the heart of all of Bacon’s work. It is a measure, perhaps not only of 
his greatness but also of his weakness as a practical man of science. Even as 
he could never sacrifice, as Gilbert or Harvey did, the wholeness and impos¬ 
sible scope of his thought in favour of some small area of knowledge which 
could have been mastered, so he could not resolve the contradiction in¬ 
volved in his desire both for Truth and for a state of continuous potentiality, 
except by imaginative means. It is on some such rock that the Method, with 
its insistence upon a complicated double movement between experiment and 
axiom, particular and general idea, foundered. ... It is the imagination in the 
end. . . and not reason, which cements together the structure of his 
thought.^® 


A. Righter, “Francis Bacon,” in B. Vickers, ed., Essential Articles for the 
Study of Francis Bacon (Hamden, 1968), 315. 
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Mutatis mutandis, this could be a characterization of Herzen’s 
thought. It is largely due to this tension that the negative aspect of the 
thought of both Bacon and Herzen has proved much more lasting and 
significant than the positive. When they gave in to the temptation to 
develop positive doctrines, these were half-hearted affairs which 
seem hardly to have convinced their creators. Bacon never finished 
his attempt to construct an outline for a system of integrated knowl¬ 
edge, and Herzen’s efforts to develop a philosophy of history on his 
analogies between biological and historical processes (his view that 
European civilization was in a period of decay, to be followed by the 
growth of new, “fresh” forces, the European proletariat or the histor¬ 
ically “youthful” Slavs) strike us as warmed-up versions of Idealist 
organicism, while his faith that the Russian peasant commune could 
be the embryo of an ideal socialist society was utopian in the extreme. 
It was this faith that had made Turgenev comment that Herzen, hav¬ 
ing destroyed all idols, found himself unable to live without an abso¬ 
lute, and so set up a new one—the Russian peasant sheepskin coat— 
to replace those he had cast down.^’^ 

But this judgment is too severe—Herzen was always careful to 
disclaim the view that the realization of his ideal was inevitable or 
even very probable, and he was never so inconsistent as to propose it 
as a universal or permanent solution to the problems of social exis¬ 
tence. Like Bacon, he was deeply aware that his greatest contribution 
to thought lay in his destruction of idols. Bacon wrote of the judgment 
which he expected would be passed on him by future ages; “that I did 
no great things, but simply made less account of things that were 
accounted great” (IV, 94). Compare Herzen’s characterization of his 
philosophy of history: 

... it is not a science, but an indictment, it is a scourge to be used against 
absurd theories and absurd liberal theoreticians, a fermenting agent and no 
more than that; but it engrosses and stimulates, it angers people, it makes 
them think (XXIV, 184). 

King’s College, Cambridge University. 


I.S. Turgenev, Letter to Herzen of Aug. 11, 1862, Polnoe sobranie sochinenii i 
pisem (Moscow/Leningrad, 1960-68); Pisma, V, 66-67. 
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